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ABSTRACT 



Prior Learning Assessment (PLA) allows students to obtain 
credits toward their formal education for nonsponsored learning (i.e., 
material they have learned through non- traditional settings such as work 
experience or the home) . Within the PLA framework, community colleges have 
implemented the portfolio development process as a way to assess prior 
learning- -students organize and present nonsponsored learning in a document 
that satisfies the requirements of a college course. This exploratory case 
study examines how learners at Ontario Community Colleges (Canada) make 
meaning of their prior learning. In this study, data from interviews, a 
sample of portfolios, and classroom observations were initially analyzed 
according to five conceptual interpretations: (1) perception of learning; (2) 

learning style; (3) metacognitive abilities; (4) cognitive development; and 
(5) learners’ needs. The study sample consisted of four students who were 
taking a community college portfolio development course, two students who had 
taken the portfolio development course and had successfully challenged a 
number of college credits, and three students who were eligible for the PLA 
process but did not take this option. The findings indicated that all of the 
students made meaning from their prior learning and applied it to their 
college studies. (Contains 146 references.) (KP) 
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ABSTRACT 



PRIOR LEARNING ASSESSMENT: 

AN INVESTIGATION OF NONSPONSORED LEARNING FOR COLLEGE CREDITS 

Doctor of Philosophy- 
1999 

Kenneth William Blinkhorn 
Department of Curriculum, Teaching and Learning 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Education of the 
University of Toronto 



Since 1993, Ontario Community Colleges have systematically 
incorporated a framework for recognizing non-traditional learning 
through Prior Learning Assessment (PLA) . PLA allows students to 
obtain credits towards their formal education for nonsponsored 
learning, that is material they have learned through non- 
traditional settings such as work experience or the home. 

Within the PLA framework Community colleges have implemented 
the portfolio development process as a way to assess prior learning 
through organizing and presenting their nonsponsored learning in a 
document which can satisfy the requirements of a college course. 

The research on PLA has been limited to surveys which examine 
the number and types of assessment used in PLA and procedures on 
preparing portfolios. There has been no research to date which 
examines how learners perceive their prior learning. 

This exploratory case study examines how learners make meaning 
of their prior learning. The portfolio development process is used 
as a point of focus because it best represents the transition from 
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nonsponsored learning to the institution’s interpretation of 
experiential learning. 

For this study, I chose a setting which supported PLA, 
particularly the portfolio process. Data from interviews, a sample 
of portfolios and classroom observations were initially analyzed 
according to five conceptual interpretations: (a) perception of 
learning; (b) learning style; c) metacognitive abilities; (d) 
cognitive development; and (e) learners' needs. An emergent design 
allowed for other interpretations to be explored as the study 
progressed. A purposeful sample consisted of four adult learners 
who were taking a community college portfolio development course. I 
also interviewed two adult learners who had taken the portfolio 
development course and had successfully challenged a number of 
college credits. 

Since not all mature students take the portfolio development 
course or challenge college courses through the portfolio 
development course I interviewed three students who were eligible 
for the PLA process but did not take this option. 

The findings from this study showed that all of the students 
made meaning from their prior learning and applied it to their 
college studies. 

Since PLA is no longer funded to the same extent as it was in 
the past, advocates of PLA at community colleges will need to 
address the benefits of the portfolio development. This could 
include both the acquisition of credits and personal development. 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION 



This chapter will begin with an introduction to prior learning 
assessment. It will be followed by a prologue describing the events 
which initiated my interest in prior learning assessment 
specifically as it relates to the learner's role in the portfolio 
development process. I will then provide a brief description of 

prior learning assessment within a community college context. 
Finally I will present an overview of the dissertation. 

Introduction to Prior Learning Assessment 

Learning can and does take place outside a formal classroom 
setting. Individuals learn from their friends, television, radio, 
newspapers, self-study and on the job. The learning acquired from 
this type of experience is known as nonsponsored or prior learning. 

Nonsponsored or prior learning, therefore, represents the 
experiential learning acquired in a variety of contexts. Knowledge 
does not have to be limited to the transformation of information 
within the classroom. The process of acquiring knowledge in 
settings other than the classroom is often taken for granted. 
People may be unaware that learning outside a formal setting may be 
comparable or equivalent to that obtained in an educational 
institution (Wagemans and Dochy, 1991) . 

Educational institutions have recognized learning that occurs 
outside of a formal classroom and have made attempts to value such 
learning through the certification process. Kolb (1984), for 
example, pointed out the importance of experiential learning by 
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stating: "People do learn from their experience, and the results of 

that learning can be reliably asserted and certified for college 
credit" (p . 3 ) . 

Prior learning, also known as nonsponsored learning is the 
experiential learning which the adult learner brings to a course. 
This is different than sponsored learning which includes 
practicuums, internships, field placement and other experiential 
learning activities which are part of a course or program. 
Educational institutions have a long tradition of recognizing 
sponsored learning through formal education programmes. 

Nonsponsored learning has been recognized in post-secondary 
institutions through Prior Learning Assessment (PLA) . PLA 

represents a systematic process for accrediting learning from 
experience gained in a variety of contexts against standards 
required by the admitting institutions' courses and programs. 
Institutions which offer PLA services usually make use of three 
types of assessment methods: (1) Examinations; (2) Equivalencies; 

and (3) Portfolio assessment. Examinations and course equivalencies 
are similar to the traditional process of assessing formal learning 
and are used in both admission to or for advanced standing in a 
course or programme. The portfolio is a collection of information 
that demonstrates knowledge and/or skills acquired in non 
traditional learning environments (Wong, 1996). The portfolio is 
assessed by faculty to determine if the previously acquired 
nonsponsored learning is equivalent to the learning which someone 
would experience if they took a particular course. 
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Prologue 

I currently teach accounting at an Ontario Community College. 
My only contact with prior learning assessment is in grading 
accounting challenge examinations. My interest in the portfolio 
process came about as a result of reading on experiential learning 
and a general dissatisfaction with the challenge examination as an 
appropriate way to evaluate prior learning. The following section 
will describe the events which initiated my interest in prior 
learning. 

The accounting challenge examinations are prepared from a test 
bank based on a specific text book. The selected questions cover 
the outcomes of the course. Students prepare for the challenge 
examination by examining a course outline for which a challenge can 
be made, reading the required pages in the text book and attempting 
some problems. Although the challenge examination does reflect the 
outcomes of a specific course, it does little to take into account 
past learning experiences in non-school settings. Consequently, the 
challenge examination measures institutional learning and has little 
to do with nonsponsored or prior learning. 

The portfolio, on the other hand, represents nonsponsored 
learning. A portfolio consists of supporting documentation 

pertaining to one's life history. While it is necessary to prepare 
a portfolio so that it can be successfully accepted by faculty for a 
course credit, it is also important that individuals learn from 
writing a portfolio. 

Unlike the challenge examination which is prepared by faculty, 
the portfolio is prepared by students. It is the student's 
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responsibility to make sure that the learning outcomes in the 

portfolio are at a college level and can be identified with the 

learning outcomes of specific courses if certain courses are 

challenged. This observation is consistent with Wagemans and Dochy 

(1991) who identify two stages in the portfolio development process 

for which the student bears responsibility: 

The first stage is primarily the preparation of the 

portfolio: in this stage the task is to collect as much 

information as possible and data that the students can 
include in their portfolio. The second stage in the 
portfolio assessment process is concerned with the 
organization of the portfolio, with the object of 

presenting this as favourably as possible to the 

assessor. In fact it comes down to a synthesis and 
ordering of the material gathered in the previous stage. 

Only the elements that are actually important in the 
context of the course should be retained and considered 
for the award of credit points, (pp. 97-98) 

In Earn College Credit for What You Know , Lamdin (1992) 

described how five adult learners used the prior learning assessment 

process to identify courses that they could receive credits at 

specific colleges. Each of these five learners prepared a portfolio 

and examples of their biography and other documentation were 

included in the book. Illustrations of course learning outcomes and 

institutional evaluation forms were presented so that the reader 

could examine the portfolio assessment process. 

Portfolios may be prepared independently or students may enrol 

in a portfolio development course. With the assistance of faculty, 

students prepare their portfolios in a classroom setting. According 

to Mandel and Michelson (1990) the portfolio development course 

serves a unique purpose for both learner and faculty: 

In all cases, the central piece of prior learning 
assessment is the portfolio development course, for it is 
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here that both the challenges of prior learning assessment 
and their resolutions converge. The context in which our 
students articulate their knowledge and request that it 
be translated into college credit is the nexus where 
student and institution meet and in which we became the 
translators, so to speak among varied cultures of 
knowledge. How we help our students negotiate to 
academic ways of seeing and view their knowledge both in 
its own and in academic terms can mean the difference 

between success and failure both for our students and our 
institutions' ability to serve them. (p. x) 

These sources have a common theme. They address the active 

participation and responsibility of the learner in the portfolio 

development course. These references are directed at faculty and 

administrators with respect to students' needs and responsibilities. 

Three major studies (Baker, 1981; Thomas, 1989; and Isabelle 

and Associates, 1994) surveyed the use of prior learning assessment 

in Canadian post-secondary institutions for admissions and advanced 

standing. Their findings reported the number of students who used 

prior learning assessment services at post-secondary institutions. 

Since educational institutions have the responsibility for 

awarding credit for prior learning, they are concerned about the 

outcomes of that learning. They are particularly interested in 

whether or not prior learning equates with college-level learning. 

Consequently the academy has taken a narrow view of experiential 

learning. The prior learning considered most important is that 

which can be equated to specific learning outcomes in college 

courses. Michelson (1996a) identified this relationship as follows: 

There is, then, nothing disinterested or innocent about 
the process through which knowledge is given. Its 
valuing takes place through concrete social practices in 
which specific knowledge -- and, therefore, specific 
knowers -- are publicly and institutionally valued in 
which questions of epistemological authority explicitly 
confront questions of power inequality. APEL (Assessment 
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of Prior Experiential Learning) relies on the power of 
the academy to determine what kind of knowledge "counts" 
and translates epistemological legitimacy into currencies 
-- credits, degrees professional credentials -- that lead 
to social status and material rewards (pp. 187-188). 

Thomas (1991) confirmed that institutions which offer prior 

learning assessment could lead to significant educational reform if 

it took into account the learning acquired in both formal settings 

referred to as the "Educational Domain" and informal settings known 

as the "Learning Domain". Thomas (1991) elaborates: 

The greatest importance of prior learning assessment, 
however, lies in its promise of allowing greater 
functional exchange between the Learning and Educational 
domains which could lead to significant reform of the 
latter (p. 181) . 

Both Michelson and Thomas examined the institution's response 
to learners. Rather than focusing on the institutions, I thought 
about investigating the learners themselves. How do these learners 
view their prior learning? At a conference on Prior Learning 

Assessment in 1996, two observations initiated my curiosity of a 
learner's perspective on their prior learning. Many sessions had 
success stories from faculty who had taught the portfolio 
development course. They had noticed an increase in students' 
self-esteem. This is one benefit from the portfolio development 
course that is not explicitly stated in the course outcomes. 

The final plenary session, at the same conference, included 
comments from a group of students who had prepared portfolios and 
were progressing in their programs. Although they identified many 
benefits of the portfolio development course, they related two areas 
of concern. One concern was that the portfolio took too long to 
complete. The other concern dealt with frustration from faculty 
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assessing portfolios for credit. These observations along with a 
lack of research examining a student's perspective on prior learning 
confirmed my belief that greater understanding of experiential 
learning from a learner's perspective would provide a contribution 
to the research on prior learning. 

Background of Prior Learning Assessment in the Com m unity College 

Since 1993, Ontario Community Colleges have systematically 
tried to incorporate an institutional framework for recognizing 
nonsponsored learning through prior learning assessment. Prior 
learning assessment (PLA) allows students to obtain credits towards 
educational programs if they can demonstrate that they have learned 
the required material regardless of where the learning occurred. The 
attempt is to avoid the unnecessary duplication of content and 
skills and allow students to complete a program in a shorter period 
of- time by allowing credit for learning from previous life 
experiences . 

PLA has many potential benefits: it improves the access to 

college education and training; it helps eliminate duplication of 
learning; it reduces the cost of college education; it facilitates 
personal growth of the learners; and it promotes respect for adult 
learners as full participants in the life-long process of learning 
(Update on activities of Prior Learning Assessment Advisory and 
Coordinating Group, 1992). 

By September of 1996, the Council of Regents in the Final 
Report (1992) to the Minister of Colleges and Universities, 
recommended that students could challenge up to seventy-five percent 
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